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SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING ETHICAL 
STABILITY. 

' I X HE present paper is in no way concerned with any question of 
-*- what is and what is not ethical conduct. Opinion on this 
point varies to some extent ; but there is a broad region of common 
consent among all civilised peoples ; and to this region of univer- 
sally accepted duty our present inquiry will be confined. We all 
know that we ought not to endanger our own lives or other peo- 
ple's by carelessness ; to commit suicide in a mere momentary fit 
of disgust with immediate circumstances; to kill our neighbor in 
petulant revenge for a trifling annoyance. We all know that we 
owe it to society to be cleanly, decent, sober, and at least mod- 
erately courteous, and to take pains with such occupations as we 
ourselves choose to pursue and wish to succeed in. On what does 
it depend whether we shall do these and other things which, at the 
start of life, we all intend to do ? The mere wish to do them is ob- 
viously not sufficient, it is often momentarily suspended by fatigue 
or some slight nervous failure ; or by mere absorption in some 
other interest ; but in the meantime we have been forming habits 
(of sobriety, order, self-preservation, cleanliness, etc); and these 
habits bridge over the momentary lapse of volition. But it may 
happen to any of us to go through a period of nervous break-down 
in which the volition is suspended to a more serious extent and for 
a longer time. On what does it depend whether the good habit 
shall remain when the individual is, temporarily, not properly "re- 
sponsible for his actions ? " 

To take a few concrete instances : Suppose two women equally 
well intentioned ; both sober by taste and habit ; both accustomed 
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to take a small quantity of wine with meals, and neither of them in 
the least inclined to exceed that small quantity. Suppose that both 
are attacked by some form of nerve depression, for which alcohol 
is an immediate palliative. On what does it depend that the woman 
in one case takes the palliative at random and thereby sets up a 
craving for stimulant which ultimately lands her in dipsomania ; 
and in the other is not even seriously tempted to take alcohol out 
of her regular meal times? On what does it depend whether one 
whose power of deriving normal enjoyment from food is in abey- 
ance shall become merely indifferent to food for the time, or shall 
start a habit of abnormal craving for unwholesome kinds of food ? 
Whether one whose normal love of life is in abeyance shall become 
indifferent to his fate, or shall commit suicide during temporary 
insanity? Whether one whose normal enjoyment of family ties is 
temporarily disturbed shall merely become indifferent for the time 
to his own wife, or shall run away with someone else's wife ; and 
tire of her in turn when the next phase of indifference comes on? 
In general terms, on what depends the question whether the struc- 
ture of good habit shall remain during collapse of nerve power? If 
we could answer that question with regard to habits as to the value 
of which no dispute exists, each of us could apply the answer to 
finding out how to cultivate other virtues. Many factors go to the 
full determination of our question; some of those factors are prob- 
ably not known as yet to anyone; others may be known to special- 
ists but not to me. But one or two principles bearing on the subject 
seem to me to come out with perfect clearness, when the ordinary 
medical knowledge is analysed ; and if these principles were em- 
phasised and general attention called to them, that would not only 
do something in itself to diminish the quantity of ethical wreckage, 
but would also do something to facilitate the further investigation 
of points still doubtful. 

The present analysis makes no claim to originality. The writer 
has no pretension to supersede or to criticise the work of medical 
and other psychologists, or even to show that she is acquainted 
with the last new up-to-date work bearing on her subject. The in- 
formation here contained is either possessed by, or readily acces- 
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sible to, every adult accustomed to any kind of serious reading. 
But when a mass of heterogeneous material is algebraised, difficul- 
ties in the way of its practical application are sometimes got rid of. 
Various writers have contributed their quota of knowledge, each 
clothing his share in the language which his own life and habits 
have rendered familiar to him; unless the whole mass is translated 
into an algebraic (i. e. : neutral) notation, such elements as the 
accidental connotations of words, personal prejudices, and profes- 
sional bias tend to create confusion ; it is difficult to see clearly the 
essential principles in which the authorities really agree, and the 
points on which they still differ and about which therefore further 
investigation is especially desirable. Two moral diseases due to 
opposite causes are sometimes called by the same names; e. g. : 
Megalomania ; a title applied by careless doctors indifferently to 
(1) an exaggerated idea of the value of some work which one really 
has done and undervaluing of all other work; and (2) such utter 
absorption in the work and personality of some central type that 
one's own identity and acts are forgotton. The declaration of Ed- 
ward Maitland that "we sought in the records of the past for ex- 
periences and teachings corresponding to those which we ourselves 
had received from sources purely transcendental, the result of such 
research being to show indubitably that what we ourselves had thus 
received far surpassed in plenitude and purity all that before was 
in the world ; and to qualify us to criticise, and to estimate the 
value of any such system that might be propounded" {The Un- 
known World, March, 1895), betrays a quite different kind of mental 
disease from that of the over- worked student, who says: "Tim 
Mahony? Who is he? I never heard of him. Oh yes! I think 
I did hear the name long ago; but I forget where. My name? 
Oh no! my name is 'Huxley' (or 'Jesus Christ' or 'Spinoza')." A 
medical practitioner of any insight and experience would, by in- 
stinct, treat the two cases differently ; but the doctor, alas ! gets 
hold of the case only after serious and probably irreparable mis- 
chief has been done ; and as the word used by certain authorities 
in both cases is the same, relatives, who might do something to 
avert the mischief if they knew how, assume that precautions found, 
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or believed, to be useful in preventing the one disease will be 
equally efficacious against the other. 

A still more mischievous confusion prevails in the use of the 
word "Habit." Practical efficiency of all kinds depends on the 
setting up of "habits," a "habit," in that sense, being a chain of 
impressions or acts so linked into a whole that one act of Will starts 
the whole series, which then carries itself on while the Will and 
attention are occupied with something else ; as for instance : I will 
to write ; and, that order being conveyed to my hand, it proceeds 
to write down, for the next hour or two, whatever words are in my 
conscious thought, without my attending to or feeling any choice 
about either the spelling of the words or the form of the letters. 
On this habit depends my efficiency as a writer. 

But ethical quality depends on retaining the power not to form 
automatic habits of sequence in matters of importance, to keep 
each important element of life under the direct and immediate 
control of the Will. 

The ethical quality of a life depends largely on the Will ac- 
quiring the "habit" of not allowing "fixed habits" to be formed 
except among those acts, ethically indifferent in themselves, which 
go to make up practical efficiency. 

Now a large quantity of work has been done, by medical and 
other investigators, in the direction of finding out how fixed habits 
are formed. This work throws light, not only on the question what 
we should do with a view to promote efficiency ; but also, by in- 
verse application, on the question what we should avoid with a 
view to preserve the elasticity necessary for ethical quality ; it is 
sadly evident that some educational reformers are applying the re- 
sults of the investigation on the formation of habit, directly in both 
regions; they assume that one can form "habits" of reverence, 
justice, mercy, and kindness, by similar methods to those employed 
for forming "habits" of holding a pen without inking one's fingers 
and of wiping one's shoes at the hall door. Whereas the truth is 
that the qualities of reverence, justice, etc., depend essentially on 
the habit of suspending action till there has been time for a menial act 
of conscious sympathy with facts; while, on the other hand, such 
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habits as wiping one's shoes on the mat cannot be too automatic ; 
they ought to be carried on without an)' interruption to conversa- 
tion or meditation due to conscious attention to the outer act. 

Then again, to come nearer to the special subject of this paper: 
While the ethical quality of normal life depends on keeping up the 
natural control of the Will over individual organs and faculties, 
and on not allowing this control to be interfered with by either 
automatic impulse or mechanical habit, this natural mode of tele- 
graphic communication from the Will to any special organ may be 
suspended by nerve failure or disturbed by nerve disorder ; either 
of these things may take place for a time or permanently. Ethical 
stability during nervous break-down must, therefore, depend on 
having at hand some extra-normal, or what one might almost call 
supra-natural, mode of communication from the Will to the special 
faculty. The Will must be able, so to speak, to send to any given 
faculty this message: "Communication from me to you is sus- 
pended for the present; therefore do nothing, but take a rest," or 
" Communication from me to you is disturbed ; therefore pay no 
heed to any message purporting to come from me to you till you 
receive the countersign to the effect that normal communication 
has been restored." The Will must also be able to issue to any 
organ or faculty this final message: "Communication from me to 
you has been permanently destroyed; therefore go into Nirvana 
and leave all available time and energy for the action of faculties 
still under my control." 

The two functions of the Will, the normal and the extra-normal, 
are as distinct as those of the legislator who directs one how to act 
during life, and the Pope or Deity for the sake of whose supremacy 
one is willing to die. Yet it is evident that some teachers have 
confused the two things under one misleading title: "Habit of 
self-control." And they think that if they can succeed in bringing 
the action of a faculty in health under the control either of Will or 
of mechanical habit (they little care which) they have thereby done 
all that is necessary or possible towards ensuring absence of bad 
action, in the event of its normal mode of communication from the 
Will and of association with other faculties becoming deranged. 
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In fact, the whole subject of ethical training is in chaos owing to 
words being used in an ambiguous manner, and much confusion is 
cleared up when the material is first algebraised and then retrans- 
lated into the vernacular. 

The notation used by me in the preliminary process of algebra- 
ising or neutralising psychological material is that invented by my 
husband, Professor George Boole, that being naturally the one 
with which I am most familiar. I have no reason, however, to 
doubt that other notations, such as that of De Morgan, may be 
equally good. The point on which I would lay stress is that what 
follows is not any theory or speculation of my own, (I hereby re- 
tract beforehand any portion of it which may prove to be so), but a 
retranslation into the vernacular of other people's statements, after 
these have been passed by me through the neutralising filter of 
Boole's notation. 

As soon as we attempt to reduce psychological material to or- 
der by means of an algebraic notation, we perceive that confusion 
is often created by the fact that such material is usually dealt with 
according to some primary classification based on some preferen- 
tial opinion or sentiment. States of mind are divided into good 
and bad ; or into altruistic and selfish ; or normal and abnormal ; 
or natural and supernatural ; or healthy and diseased ; or waking 
and visionary ; or earthly and transcendental ; or, by those who 
consider themselves the spiritual-minded, as inner and outer ; illu- 
mined and illusory ; and so on. All such words expressing prefer- 
ence on one side or the other, besides leaving interspaces of debat- 
able ground, commit the judgment at starting. It is always better 
to begin by making a primary classification about some simple 
matter not of opinion but of admitted fact. This is made much 
easier by the use of a neutral notation. As this reclassification of 
data is my present aim, I must here forestall a few criticisms on 
my method of procedure which would be quite valid if I were at- 
tempting, either to make an original investigation, or to enforce 
some opinion about nervous disease as against some other. If I 
were conducting an original investigation on the treatment of nerv- 
ous disease, it would be a valid criticism on my results, to say : 
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"You are generalising from too few facts. The fact that you hap- 
pen to have spent a few weeks on visits to a lunatic asylum, and 
nursed half a dozen cases of hysteria, does not give you a right to 
instruct the public on nervous disease." But I am here trying, not 
to show how nervous disease should be treated, but to clear away 
certain difficulties which hamper the general reader in his attempts 
to understand works on psychology. When one has nursed even 
one or two serious cases under an eminent nerve-specialist, and 
observed where he lays down positive orders, and where, and 
within what limits, he leaves the nurse free to experiment, one has 
gained something in the way of power to eliminate from the popu- 
lar idea of the meaning of his printed works certain elements of 
error due to the words he uses being charged in the minds of read- 
ers with associations which cannot have been attached to those 
words in the mind of the writer. Perhaps it may be well to explain 
here one or two points on which much misconception prevails in 
connexion with the use of mathematico-logical notation to classify 
psychological material. 

Whatever kind of data are being reduced by any strictly scien- 
tific notation, the maximum and minimum registers are corner-stones, 
or principal points of support, for the whole frame-work. For in- 
stance, when a mathematician is constructing a table of heat-aver- 
ages, no one disputes his right to use, as an essential part of his 
material, the maximum and minimum temperatures of the period 
with which he is dealing. If I were trying to press the soundness 
of my opinion on any subject, as against someone else's, by ref- 
erence to authority, I should have no- right to quote as authorities 
any utterances except those of persons competent to judge. But, 
as I am only making a logical analysis of experience on my subject, 
extremes of opinion on both sides form the points of support of my 
algebraic filter. E. g. : A young school-master once said to me : 
" What we want is never to give the boys time to think." On the 
other hand, there are, or at least have been within the last half 
century, a few persons who mistook catalepsy for inspiration. I 
take these two (very foolish) opinions as extremes, beyond which 
opinion does not go ; no school-master, however anxious to make 
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life external and active, desires to prevent his pupils from sleeping 
quietly for a few hours every night ; no person in Modern Europe, 
however superstitious, goes so far as to desire delirium or epileptic 
fits for his child. I therefore take approval of catalepsy and disap- 
proval of any moment of day-dreaming, as the two opposite "limiting 
conditions" of current opinion on the desirability of leaving a young 
soul "alone with the Lord." 

Then again all mathematicians are familiar with the process of 
preparing the mind for the general solution of a Differential Equa- 
tion, by working out first a partial solution. The process is some- 
what like that by which we prepare a child for understanding a 
method in arithmetic by setting him to work out first an individual 
example in small numbers ; we do not attempt to generalise from 
the particular result to a general formula ; but we do generalise 
from the method of reasoning seen to be valid in a small and man- 
ageable instance, to, or rather towards, a method, analogous in 
structure but more complicated, which will enable us to deal suc- 
cessfully with difficulties of the same class on a larger scale. The 
difference between the two kinds of generalisation from a single 
individual instance : one fallacious and the other perfectly sound 
and legitimate ; has been pointed out by my husband ; I will here 
only indicate that such difference exists. I would beg the reader 
to remember that though the answer to any question about how 
many marbles a child possesses is irrelevant to the solution of prob- 
lems involving vast national interests, yet the greatest statistician 
must have learned his method of computation originally by think- 
ing out such questions as: "How many marbles, at four for a 
penny, can you buy for three pence?" Just so, having before me 
the task of organising data tending to throw light on the great 
problem : how to prevent negative failure of nerve-power from as- 
suming forms positively bad, I framed a method of analysis by first 
thinking out a minor question (the one given in the Sequel as Ex- 
ample o); viz., how to prevent a certain peculiar form of lethargic 
tiredness from drifting towards conditions universally admitted to 
be bad (delirium, epilepsy, etc.) and induce it to take, instead, the 
desirable form of normal and recuperative sleep. 
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The material used in the following pages has been gathered 
from such easily procurable works as : Life in Nature and Thoughts 
on Health, by James Hinton ; The Unconscious Mind and Springs of 
Character, by Alfred Schofield, M. D.; some works by Dr. H. 
Maudsley; Haeckel's treatise, Monism, The Confession of Faith of a 
Man of Science ; sermons in Jewish pulpits and articles in various 
Jewish journals, in which the effect of hereditary and traditional 
monistic belief were incidentally touched upon ; an address by 
Percy Furnival, F. R. C. S., on Training, in which he treats of the 
importance to morality of getting the whole muscular system under 
control of the Will; addresses to parents by Helen Webb, M. B., 
on "Neurotic Children" and on "The Formation of Habit"; a 
work by Russell Reynolds, M. D., on Epilepsy ; a valuable fragment 
by Pere Gratry on "Inspired Intellectual Capacity" (Les Vertus 
Intellectuelks Inspires), which occurs at the end of his Treatise on 
Logic. Several of the above-mentioned writers have kindly given 
to me, viva voce, a little explanation of points in their work about 
which I asked ; the same kindness would, I am sure, be shown to 
any serious inquirer. 

There are four determining causes which seem to account for 
large numbers of cases of moral failure. First, parents usually 
seem to suppose that the ethical condition throughout life depends 
largely on the ethical quality of the motives brought to bear on the 
child during its earliest years : the reasons on which this opinion 
is founded seem to collapse at the first touch of logical analysis ; 
they rest on premises true in themselves, but linked together by an 
unuttered fallacious assumption. The ethical quality of a life de- 
pends largely on habit. (True.) The efficacy of a life depends 
largely on early habit, because many useful habits are most easily 
and successfully formed before the age of ten, and there are some 
useful habits which, if not acquired before that age can hardly ever 
be formed later. (True.) It is therefore assumed that the partic- 
ular mental habits on which depends the ethical quality of a life should 
be formed before ten. No writer with whom I am acquainted has 
attempted to bring forward any reason for jumping from the prem- 
ises to the conclusion assumed. Nor do I know of any evidence 
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from other sources in favor of that conclusion. There exists, it 
seems to me, an overwhelming mass of evidence pointing to the 
opposite conclusion: i. e., that the properly ethical life should not 
begin to be crystallised into habits until after twelve. Till ten or 
twelve there is plenty to do in securing efficacy; in gaining the use 
of the faculties ; in co-ordinating movement, gaining control of 
temper, learning to obey rule, to endure cheerfully small discom- 
forts, to be accurate in statement, observant of outer facts, to keep 
apart in the mind the outer world of physical phenomena and the 
inner world of imaginative picture. It is highly important that a 
child should learn early to be able to do all these things and many 
others ; but I see no reason to suppose that he will do them any 
better for forming the habit of attaching the doing of them to any 
special dominating motive. 

(Good temper is not necessarily ethical.) 

That there should be a dominating ethical motive in the mind 
of the adult who is directing the child, — a motive for the sake of 
which he desires to form good habits in the child — I quite believe ; 
but I see no reason to suppose that anything is gained, for either 
the present or the future, by the child's being under the dominion of 
any one ruling motive, or by his motives partaking of any specially 
ethical quality. The attempt to work too early on ethical and al- 
truistic motives tends to wear out their stamina. The ultimately 
dominating motive normally begins to gain hold at a time which 
varies between the ages of eleven and seventeen. 

The second of the causes of moral failure to which I allude 
may be described as the custom among parents and teachers of 
building up good habits in the pupil on a basis of motive within 
which does not fall the true centre of gravity of the individual's 
moral being. As, for instance, when a young person who cares for 
nothing except making creatures (human and non-human) happy, 
is told that there is no value in mere kindness unless it is practised 
from some motive of abstract theology ; with the practical result 
very often that she devotes herself, for the time being, to making 
happy the particular teacher who preaches that theology, instead 
of forming, as she would naturally do if left to herself, a general 
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habit of kind action. Or when one, the core of whose being is 
some ideal of Science or Art, is over-persuaded to believe, or rather 
to suppose she believes, that Science and Art are worthless, except 
in so far as they are pursued with conscious intention of benefiting 
humanity. 

The third cause is a slow, subtle sapping of the moral founda- 
tions by what may metaphorically be described as a water-leakage; 
when some underground spring, pure in itself and necessary to life, 
may be draining itself away from the parts of the whole structure 
where it would be available for purposes of vitalisation, and be 
soddening and ruining portions which should, so to speak, have 
been carefully kept dry. As for instance when ideas are called into 
young minds, during the active hours of concrete study and eager 
competition, which should be as much as possible kept out of con- 
sciousness, except during pauses devoted to concentration and lei- 
sure. The fourth cause will be described later on ; we will now go 
back to the second cause of moral failure. 

Miss Webb divides neurotic children, that is to say, all chil- 
dren except the most stolid and commonplace, into two classes, 
which she calls "the naturally protected " and "the naturally un- 
protected." This classification is not, of course, meant to be taken 
as rigid and absolute ; a nervous system may be more or less nat- 
urally protected. But for purposes of investigation Miss Webb 
deals with ultimate, types. 

Now suppose that a teacher is trying to build up a structure 
of good habits on a basis of motive within which does not fall what 
I have called the centre of gravity of the individual, then, other 
things being equal, the teacher will be successful in proportion as 
the pupil is unprotected ; but in the same proportion will be the 
risk of the edifice collapsing, at some future time, in consequence 
of nervous failure or any shock or undue strain, or by the effort of 
the moral organisation to settle itself on its own centre of gravity. 
In proportion as the pupil is "naturally protected," the teacher 
will fail in his own aim of setting up good habits, but will set up 
instead a bad habit of self-protection, that is to say, a habit of re- 
sistance to influence, advice, and the wishes of others. This habit, 
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and such others, good or bad, as the pupil may form for himself, 
will be comparatively little likely to give way under shock or strain. 
Or, in other words, taking the cases in which the teacher has tried 
to form good habits on a basis of motive unsuited to the individual, 
it may be expected that in proportion to his success informing "good 
habits" in youth, will be the number of cases of future dipsomania, 
suicide and general nerve-wreckage in later life which he will 
cause. Also, the greater his influence (i. e., the higher the pitch 
of protectedness which he is able to overcome), the more intense 
will be the resistance called out against him in those who do resist. 
In other words, the greater his average of success in forming good 
habits, the more dogged in revolt against future influence, good 
and bad, will be those whom he fails to influence. Therefore I 
much fear that whenever an educational scheme is based on any 
definite motive which is proposed to all the pupils as the one which 
should govern their lives, the greater its success in forming good 
habits, the higher will be the percentage of moral wreckage for 
which it will necessarily be responsible. And there is little use in 
endeavors on the part of those who are carrying it out to minimise 
the evil by improving their methods ; for the evil is due, not to 
flaws in their method, but to the fact of its success. 

Most Churches have arranged for some ritual (such as Confir- 
mation, e. g.,) to be gone through at the critical period of adoles- 
cence, in order to give to religious teachers an opportunity for eth- 
icalising life at the right moment. But alas ! in this matter, more 
perhaps than in any other, it is true that "priests were appointed 
to lead men into Truth ; but in all ages [and in all Churches] they 
have feared lest men should find the right road and walk in it. " 
And the same may be said of a vast variety of non-religious teach- 
ers who undertake to steer the careers of young people, whether 
towards visible success or towards invisible Truth ; whether towards 
worldliness or towards " other-worldliness " ; whether in the inter- 
ests of the individuals themselves or of Humanity at large. The 
majority of them, while sparing no pains to inculcate such habits 
both of thought and of action as they think desirable, omit to con- 
sider whether the basis of motive on which they are building the 
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habits is one within which falls the true centre of gravity of the in- 
dividual with whom they are dealing. Let me not be misunder- 
stood here ; no teacher worth mentioning omits to observe what 
motives most powerfully sway his pupil at some given time ; what 
I assert is that comparatively few find the true centre of gravity of 
the individual as a whole. 

We have now to deal with the problem of finding the centre 
of gravity of an individual Will. All authorities agree that besides 
the conscious processes which go on in a human mind, some other 
processes go on outside of consciousness, which afterwards affect 
conscious thought. During some portions of a human being's time 
his discriminating mind is active ; either receiving impressions from 
outside through the senses, or else consciously at work on material 
so received previously. We will call this state of conscious discrim- 
ination phase A and the action appropriate to it, P action. There 
is an inner mind, the action of which is described as "unconscious 
cerebration" or " subliminal consciousness." We will use the term 
"inner mind," not meaning to endorse any special theory about 
the local seat of it, or its nature or essence, but simply as a conve- 
nient designation. We will call its action Q action. During phase 
A, the outer mind is informing the inner, making there deposits of 
material which are thus being "lodged in memory." 

During other portions of time the outer mind is passive ; and 
is either dormant, or is passively receiving impressions from the 
inner. We will call these portions phase B. 

There is a third possible alternative ; the two kinds of action 
may conceivably go on simultaneously. It seems more probable 
however that the two actions go on not quite simultaneously but in 
very rapid alternation. We will call the state in which action from 
outer to inner and action from inner to outer go on, either simul- 
taneously or in rapid alternation, phase C. The whole subject of 
phase C seems to be in chaos ; and it would appear that little is 
really known about it. It is evident that some forms of it are 
irregular and unhealthy. Perhaps I may be allowed just to men- 
tion here that I have often been asked to help, out of school hours, 
children who "cannot understand," or "cannot get on with," arith- 
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metic, algebra, or geometry. The difficulty usually turns out to be 
due to the child's having drifted into a bad habit of setting up some 
anomalous forms of C; and disappears, without much explanation 
on my part, as soon as I can get the mind to set up a normal slow 
alternation of A and B. 

It seems to me that the faculty of mathematical apprehension 
depends largely on the power to keep A and B distinct from each 
other, to alternate them at will ; and to distinguish clearly which 
portion of the work belongs to each phase. I suspect that when 
great ethical teachers in all ages advise their followers in various 
forms of words to live "in the world and for it, but not to be of 
it"; what they mean might be algebraically stated thus: 

Spend large portions of phase A in studying the facts of hu- 
man life, and the feelings, needs and wishes of human beings, in 
order that your inner mind may be fed with material which it can 
convert, during phase B, into suggestions which will make your 
actions during succeeding A phases profitable to mankind ; but re- 
sist the tendency of social custom to drag you into phase C. 

All authorities worth mentioning desire (i) to make the alter- 
nation of A and B periodic, and (2) to place the alternation under 
control of the Will. That is to say, they wish to set up a tendency 
to pass from A to B and B to A at stated times ; a tendency strong 
enough to prevent the occurrence of automatic or impulsive irregu- 
larity; but not so strong as to prevent either phase from being 
either prolonged or cut short by an act of Will. 

It is obvious that the direct assistance which parents and teach- 
ers can give, by means of words, towards the forming of good habits 
must be given almost entirely during phase A. The teacher may 
rouse the pupil from B to A by a word ; but as long as B lasts, ad- 
vice from the outside is not reaching the consciousness. But the 
stability of the good habits which are being formed in A largely 
depends on preventing phase B from setting up counter-action to 
the good habits, and teachers may do something to avert such dis- 
turbance : (1) by promoting normal and peaceful modes of B and 
averting as far as possible the occurrence of less healthy modes of 
B; and (2) by adjusting the bases on which habits are being formed 
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in A, to the requirements of B in its normal modes. Teachers who 
do not know how to do either of these things, have recourse to too 
dangerous substitutes: some try to minimise phase B, "never 
giving the pupils time to think," in order that all the waking time 
may be spent "in books or work or healthful play," i. e. , in vari- 
ous modes of A which the teacher knows how to direct. As it is 
impossible to make a brain go on living without some B action, 
over and above that of sleep, what such teachers practically do is 
to set up a habit of phase C. The whole proceeding is about as 
wise as it would be to try to keep an infant always either feeding or 
in violent exercise whenever he is awake, so as to leave no waking 
time for digestion, because the nurse cannot see the process of 
digestion going on, and therefore cannot direct it. What she should 
aim to do is to regulate the feeding and exercise so that the pro- 
cess of digestion shall go on aright of itself without her interfer- 
ence. 

Other teachers try to direct phase B itself, when the voice 
does not penetrate consciousness, by some unspoken influence ; by 
"suggestion" of special thoughts or thought-sequences: a mode 
of intrusion into the sacred arcana of life on which I have only one 
comment to make, viz. : that some people rush in where the great 
Prophets of Palestine and the great psychologists of Europe would 
fear to tread. 

We must now pass in rapid review the principal modes or 
manifestations of B. 

All sleep belongs to B; so do day-dreams; and that other 
allied but not quite identical state called "brown study"; reli- 
gious meditation ; certain anomalous conditions produced by mor- 
phia, chloroform, alcohol, and other drugs ; the hypnotised state ; 
all forms of coma, trance, of so-called clairvoyance and clairaudience 
and of automatic writing ; as also delirium, catalepsy and epilepsy. 

Phase B also assumes another form, for which no popular 
name exists. I am tempted to call it pre-epileptic lethargy; but 



1 1 must remind the reader that B is denned, not by the action Q, but by lack 
of certain kinds of P action. 
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think it better not to rouse any suspicion that I am presuming to 
formulate new medical theories. I will therefore stick to my math- 
ematical last, and call it the M variety of phase B. It is a rather 
sudden fit of intense tiredness. The patient is seized with an over- 
powering longing to lie down immediately and to be undisturbed. 
She is possessed by some haunting thought; not necessarily a fool- 
ish or bad one ; sometimes it refers to some good project or holy 
aspiration. She is unwilling to attend to anything external or con- 
crete ; and, if forcibly roused to do so, suffers, sometimes acutely. 
The attacks are often mistaken, in slighter forms, for ordinary ab- 
sent-mindedness, or perhaps for "sulks" or "affectation." Friends, 
as a rule, either ignore them, or try to rouse the patient. But there 
is a look in the face and a curious coldness of the extremities, which 
should (though too often it does not) attract their notice and induce 
them to seek medical advice, or at least to be on the watch for the 
oncoming of graver symptoms. On the other hand, I have seen one 
heavy attack which might have been mistaken for sleep or for ac- 
tual coma, so profound was the apparent unconsciousness; but it 
differed from sleep in the much greater difficulty of waking the pa- 
tient by any ordinary means, and from coma by certain specific 
symptoms ; e. g. : by the senses' responding to stimuli previously 
associated in the patient's mind with the special thought which 
haunted the M phases. If the patient is so fortunate as to have 
friends observant enough to see the need of medical care at the M 
stage, the doctor's verdict will probably be that some serious brain 
trouble (delirium or epilepsy) is impending, which may probably 
be warded off if the case is in the care of any one possessed of the 
necessary resolution. The most important precaution is to antici- 
pate the M phase by getting the patient into bed, a little before 
the time when M would come on (which is easy to do when M is 
periodic, as it often is) and, if possible, to induce sleep. This 
breaks the habit of falling into M. 

During some modes of phase B, Q gives back to P material 
received from P; but not always in the form in which that material 
was originally received from P. 

During its residence in Q the material is transformed. 
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The specific note or characteristic of /"-action is discrimina- 
tion. The outer senses are mainly used in discrimination. 

The specific note or character of Q is synthesis. "The un- 
conscious brain of man is an organ which functions normally to- 
wards monism." 1 

Ideas and facts sent to Q from P as diverse or contrasted are 
returned to P unified : this may happen normally, or in any one of 
several abnormal ways. 

One main function of Q would seem to be the formation of ab- 
stract ideas. Outer experience shows to an individual a round 
sun and a round moon, round fruits and round poison berries. Im- 
ages of all these pass into Q, and from them is generated, in Q the 
abstract idea of "roundness." This is normal action. If the in- 
dividual jumps to the false conclusion that the sun is a fruit, or 
that poison berries are harmless, because they are round like an 
apple, this may be due, not to any abnormality in the Q action it- 
self, but to the fact that there has not been sufficient action of P to 
counterbalance normal Q action; as distortion of a limb may be 
due, not to any abnormal action of the pulling muscle, but to the 
fact that some other muscle does not do the counteracting pull 
necessary to make the whole action normal. 

One of the two forms of so-called megalomania mentioned 
above is often purely negative. I have known several persons who 
believed themselves to be monarchs, or who took the name of some 
eminent writer. Some of them are remarkable for a calm, unob- 
trusive modesty. What is lacking in them is the power of accurate 
discrimination. What attracted them to the person for whom they 
mistook themselves was not his importance but his representative 
character. 



1 This admirable summary of Gratry's long analysis of the world's experience 
on this subject was formulated for me by a young poet, M. Gilbert Chesterton ; 
Monism in this sense meaning, not a special philosophic opinion, but a condition in 
which various experiences and images are fused together in the mind. Gratry be- 
lieved that much monistic work of the inner mind goes on during sound, refresh- 
ing, and dreamless sleep. One main use of the waking B phases, he believes, is to 
prepare the inner mind suitably, so that its monistic work in sleep shall be of 
profitable kind. 
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When the mathematical doctrine of singular solutions is bet- 
ter understood than it seems to be at present, it will be seen that 
no act of mind is more essentially sane and normal than that of 
testing oneself by putting oneself in imagination in touch with a 
central type-figure. The type-figure must be sufficiently like the 
group of individuals to which it belongs, to be governed by the 
same laws as the group, but so related to the other individuals that 
some of the laws apply in an inverse way. 

I would recommend fanatics who talk of getting rid of mon- 
archy to study this subject carefully. It would lead too far from 
my present purpose were I to try to discuss it here. I wish now 
only to emphasise the fact that so merging one's personality, dur- 
ing phase B, in that of a type-figure, as to lose all sense of one's 
own identity, is a perfectly normal mental act ; but if the power to 
discriminate has been insufficiently cultivated, some kind of adhe- 
sion may take place. Extreme forms of this adhesion find their 
way into lunatic asylums in the shape of persons who mistake 
themselves for some other person. Milder cases are very common 
outside ; the patients fail to discriminate which of the laws govern- 
ing the type apply inversely to the other individuals of the group ; 
they do not see in what respects the type-figure should lead the 
group and in what respects he should only represent it ; where the 
other individuals should imitate him ; and where he has acted for 
the rest, to leave the rest free for other things. They imitate some 
points in the conduct of the type which, though right for him, 
should be inverted for them ; as, for instance, when those of the 
nation who can afford it imitate as far as they can the splendor and 
fashions of the court ; though the reason which justifies the splen- 
dor of the monarch is that he represents in that matter the whole 
nation. 

Confused personality is not exactly anti-ethical in itself ; but 
it leads to many catastrophes and anti-ethical actions and to much 
national insanity. The preventive consists in a steady habit of 
never accepting as final the verdict of the mind in either phase un- 
til it has been endorsed in the other phase. Mere negatively in- 
sufficient action of either phase produces acts virtually insane. 
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There are, however, modes of the B phase which are in them- 
selves abnormal and injurious. About the sleep mode and the 
epilepsy mode no difference of opinion exists ; all authorities agree 
that a moderate amount of sleep is desirable, and that epilepsy is 
undesirable, for all persons. About other modes of B differences 
exist. Most of these differences, however, are due to the fact that 
writers and speakers, on one side or the other, or on both sides, 
are ignorant of information which exists in the world, and which 
usually they might have obtained had they desired to do so. There 
are parents and teachers who disbelieve in the value of "day- 
dreams" and abstractions and "brown studies," and who consider 
all indulgence in such "waste of time," if not even positively in- 
jurious. Such persons simply have no adequate knowledge of the 
nature of the mental action of abstract thought which goes on in 
day-dreams. 

In such conditions as those called clairvoyance and clairaudi- 
ence, the action of Q seems to be accompanied by some disturb- 
ance or stimulation of the cerebral portions of the organs of sight, 
hearing and touch, which produces, without external stimulus, a 
sensation as if of seeing, hearing, or being touched. There are 
some who attach enormous values to these sensations, as tokens of 
a condition of revelation from the Unseen. Such persons appear to 
be unaware that revelations of Unseen Unity, from Q to P, axe of 
frequent occurrence in the life of every normally rhythmed brain. 
They also disregard as "materialistic" the wise cautions given by 
brain-and-nerve specialists, that the stimulating of the anomalous 
sensations is a danger to moral stability and to continence of ner- 
vous energy. There are even persons who believe in the spiritual 
value of trance and catalepsy, in which the power to pass at will 
from phase B to A is suspended. But even supposing all the facts 
adduced in support of this opinion to be proved true, they do not 
seem to me to constitute any evidence, that catalepsy, trance, or 
clairvoyance are more valuable states, spiritually, than the more 
ordinary modes of B ; and their danger to moral soundness seems 
indisputable. For it surely must be a bad precedent for the con- 
stitution, so to speak, to encourage sense-organs, to act, in the ab- 
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sence both of habitual association and of appropriate external 
stimulus, and under mere wafts of impulse from Q, in a manner 
withdrawn from the control of the Will. 

But on the other hand, nothing could be more unwise than to 
teach young people to believe that visions, voices, etc., are mere 
delusions and are not signs of inspiration or revelation. They 
are signs — though irregular and useless ones — of a condition in 
which the consciousness is being informed from the spiritual centre 
within man, wherein is being perpetually generated the concep- 
tion of Eternal Unity. However much teachers may deny this 
great truth, evidence of it may burst upon any individual during 
severe illness, and upon a highly neurotic subject even without 
special illness. It may burst in with such suddenness and force as 
to endanger the reason. And even if the shock of evidence is not 
sufficient to injure the subject directly, it is likely both to shake his 
confidence in his teachers and to weaken any good habits which 
may have been formed on the basis of disbelief in his direct inspi- 
ration. It is surely safer to accustom young people to know that 
inspirations towards Monism are a normal part of every human 
life ; that the phase in which they occur is sacred and should be 
respected in oneself and others ; that the organisation should be 
trained to fall into this phase at regular and convenient times ; but 
that in case the phase is ever accompanied by specific physical 
sensations (as of sight, hearing, etc.) such sensations are a sign of 
something slightly wrong, and indicate a need for care of health, for 
the avoidance of mental excitement, and for careful moral self- 
restraint. 

There remains to be considered the condition of what is called 
automatic writing. Gratry says that if a student sits every day at 
the same hour in a room alone with a pen in his hand and "makes 
silence in his soul" (i. e., suspends conscious thought); he will 
write down suggestions about the Unity of Nature, which will some- 
times prove of great value for his future studies ; suggestions which, 
when he reads them over afterwards, will seem to him quite new ; 
and which therefore he might have lost if not written down at the 
moment. Many medical authorities disapprove entirely of such 
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practices. Two points seem to me clear : Though Gratry knew of 
some valuable results of this automatic movement of the hand un- 
der the impulsion of Q, he cannot have had a sufficiently wide ex- 
perience to decide that it is productive of no harm in the long run. 
On the other hand, the medical authorities who denounce all at- 
tempts thus to use the hand as a recorder of processes going on in 
Q, can seldom have had the opportunity of watching an experiment 
of the kind carried on in the sober and orderly manner described 
by Gratry. On this point therefore we may say that there exists a 
genuine difference of opinion among authorities worthy of respect, 
owing to lack of adequate knowledge of facts, — not merely on the 
part of ignorant persons who might know if they would, but in the 
world as a whole. Evidence here is still a desideratum. I would 
venture to suggest, also, that those who object to the practice of 
automatic writing seem to me to be somewhat misled by a false 
analogy. The arguments against encouraging clairvoyance and 
clairaudience do not apply to automatic writing, which is not a 
conscious sensation or sense-perception, but an act, often almost 
or quite unconscious. Any argument against it, a priori, would 
apply to all artistic improvisation in music and painting : a fact 
which almost disposes of such argument by the method of reductio 
ad absurdum. One precaution, however, I feel sure all authorities 
would agree in recommending is : the individual should decide for 
himself, in some fully awake phase, whether he will or will not 
allow himself to become an automatic writer. If, in phase A, he 
decides not to do so, he should not let himself write during phase 
B, till fresh consideration or fresh evidence has altered the waking 
judgment of phase A. There is another caution, given by Gratry, 
which my own experience and that of others with whom I have 
conversed endorse : 

What is written "under inspiration" is addressed to the indi- 
vidual ; it is the record of a message sent, as it were, from his sub- 
conscious organ of Monism to his conscious intelligence. No one 
but himself is likely to understand it rightly as it stands ; for it re- 
fers to material lodged in his memory and there fused into unity. 
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It is moreover often expressed in a symbolic shorthand, the vocab- 
ulary of which is not possessed by any section of the public. 

An analogous and very important caution is that, however 
clear may seem, during phase B, the advisability of making any 
change in the course of outer life, no such change should be actually 
made or attempted, until the verdict of B has been endorsed by A. 
If this principle were taught as a general canon of ethics, and 
brought into conscious recognition during normal health, it would 
spare many moral tragedies. 

We can now formulate a definition of an ethically stable nervous 
system, as one in which has been cultivated from adolescence the 
habit of acting in phase A on motives revealed during phase B ; 
and of abstaining from acting on any motive revealed in B which 
the A phase has not passed in review and endorsed. 

Now as to the motives which sway the individual phases A 
and B respectively, and which govern the formation of habits. 

These may be divided into three classes, as follows : 

Y. Motives which act in phase A, but which are suspended 
and inefficacious in B. 

Z. Motives which are felt to be potent during B, but which to 
the waking reason of A seem either fantastic, chimerical, or too 
refined, too altruistic and exalted, to be acted on under the present 
condition of things. 

X. Motives revealed to consciousness during B and which the 
waking reason of A endorses. 

Motives X form the stable basis of character for the individ- 
ual ; the centre of gravity for his moral being lies among them. 

The lines of demarcation between X, Y, and Z vary in different 
individuals; a motive which is X in one individual, may be either 
Y or Z for another brought up in the same rank of life, the same 
religious or political .community, even in the same family. 

Though a teacher seldom has direct access to phase B, though 
words spoken by him while B lasts seldom enter the mind other- 
wise than by first rousing the subject into A, yet a teacher can 
often find out what topics interest a pupil, what motives sway him, 
during B. 
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Now it seems obvious that ethical stability will be best secured 
by basing good habits on motives X, rather than on motives For 
Z. There may be no motive of class X which is found as potent 
in phase A as is some motive of class Y; nor as stimulating during 
B as some motive Z. The wisdom of the educator will be shown 
by his choosing to work slowly at founding good habits on X rather 
than to produce results perhaps more immediately satisfactory by 
exploiting the temporarily greater but less persistent potency of 
either For Z. 

The teachers who have what is called "the practical common- 
sense given by wide experience " err on the whole in the direction 
of exploiting motives F. They have wide experience of the course 
of life which sends children out of school in a condition apparently 
satisfactory, and which keeps them steady and industrious for a 
few years after leaving school. They also know what methods pro- 
duce a high percentage of brilliant results. But they know little 
about the percentage of real wreckage and failure in middle life 
owing to breaking down of an erection of good habits based on a 
foundation within the compass of which the true moral centre of 
gravity of the individual does not lie. Wreckage often results also 
from the influence of inspired and devotional teachers who appeal 
to spiritual and altruistic motives which for many of their pupils 
belong to class Z, not to class X. Such a teacher often does be- 
come cognisant of the after-wreckage, and bitterly laments that so 
many of his followers have left him and reverted to "the world"; 
alas! what is far sadder than his disappointment is that the pupil 
too often finds himself in the world without any provision of habits 
of acting sanely and morally on any motives suited to his true and 
persistent self. 

Every religion which asserts a dominant motive of action is, 
at the first, selective ; those who feel its motive an inspiration ac- 
cept it as their ideal. But when a religion begins to take itself for 
granted as having rights, as able to provide the normal motive for 
all, its power to induce physical, intellectual, and moral wreck is 
great in proportion to its immediate influence for good. And this 
is necessarily the case, however true may be the religion in itself. 
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Victims are truly sacrificed to the Moloch of religious fanaticism ; 
however pure in itself may seem the ideal of the religion under 
which they suffer. Odin was originally a prophet who taught the 
worship of the Allfather; yet men were burned to death in his 
honor. "Crucifying and burning were merciful inventions com- 
pared to laying the seeds of nervous disease in the constitutions of 
children . . . which is what people are doing now in the name of 
religion." 

The first of the causes of moral wreckage during nervous 
break-down is, then, the wearing out of the moral sentiments too 
young ; the second is inducing young people to base their moral 
lives on a motive which does not appeal to them in all phases of 
the intellectual life. 

Before proceeding to investigate the third great cause of future 
moral wreckage, it may be well to work a few examples. The 
reader is requested to take the following, not as a summary of eth- 
ics, but as isolated examples of the working of an algebraic nota- 
tion, analogous to the practical examples which follow the theoret- 
ical portion of a chapter in a treatise on arithmetic. They are 
intended, not to dogmatise about conduct, but to illustrate the 
working of a method of investigation. 

a. Supposing one had charge of a person whose medical ad- 
visers ordered him to be kept awake for a certain time (e. g., one 
suffering from an overdose of opium, etc.); what mental condition 
should one try to generate ? 

Ans. : Appeal to motives Y rather than X; and beware of mo- 
tives Z. Also endeavor to fix attention on thoughts of discrimina- 
tion, not of generalisation ; of conflict rather than of unity. If the 
patient is fit for conversation, speak of any topic as to which he 
differs from somebody else, rather than of any topic, however inter- 
esting and exciting to him in health, his interest in which is of an 
abstract nature or depends on seeing unity among apparent oppo- 
sites. Before he is fit for conversation, one may be ordered to 
shake him or slap him with wet towels ; one should not apologise, 
or tell him one was doing it for his good; but rather try to irritate 
and rouse the sense of antagonism. One should not adopt a kindly 
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and pitying tone, but rail at him for perverseness and wilful lazi- 
ness ; rousing him, if possible, to protest that he cannot help go- 
ing to sleep. (This example has been worked out by me on purely 
abstract grounds. I have had no experience of opium-poisoning, 
nor do I know what mode of speech is advocated by medical prac- 
titioners in such cases.) 

b. Suppose one had charge of a person subject to M. The 
medical orders in such a case are to forestall each fit of M by in- 
ducing normal sleep a little before the time when M would other- 
wise come on. Having got the patient into bed and warm, and 
having administered a little light food, how shall one so direct his 
thoughts as to prevent M turning into some form of B, universally 
admitted to be bad (delirium or epilepsy), and induce it to take 
instead the form universally considered good, i. e., normal sleep? 

Ans. : If the patient is a well-protected neurotic, do not try to 
■direct them at all. Explain to him, once for all, the general direc- 
tion to be taken by the treatment. Tell him that the usefulness of 
his whole life depends on his own docility and courage now. Bid 
him find out for himself what is the real core and centre of his 
heart's interest, what he cares about in all moods alike ; what is 
"the soul that makes him one from first to last." Tell him to fix 
his mind on that sacred object whenever he lies down. When you 
have got him into bed, do not talk to him at all, except in response 
to his wish. If he likes to be read to, read what he wishes. 

But if the patient belongs to the unprotected class, he will 
probably be unable to find his way in the tangle of morbid impres- 
sions ; and you will have to direct him. Trance and epilepsy in- 
volve what may be called an irregular fall into an abnormal form 
of phase B. Therefore avoid as far as possible any appeal to mo- 
tives Z, in order not to precipitate a too rapid fall towards B. 
Avoid also motives Y, lest you prolong A till the too rapid fall 
comes from overfatigue. Appeal entirely to motives X; and oc- 
cupy the mind, not with abstract thoughts of unity, but with the 
unification of some ideas which the patient himself has lately been 
seeing in contrast or conflict. 

This answer also has been worked out by me algebraically ; 
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but, besides working it out, I have had a little opportunity of ob- 
serving the efficacy of the method ; especially in one case where a 
physician warned me that some terrible collapse, perhaps epilepsy, 
was imminent unless I could change M into normal sleep at once. 
The patient, a girl of seventeen, had been fearfully overstrained 
owing to family worries, and had then been half hypnotised by a 
powerful preacher who was himself in a state of unhealthy agita- 
tion about what he considered the pernicious influence of a certain 
scientific philosopher. 

Now I venture to think that almost any one who had to treat 
this case by the light of empirical common sense would have de- 
cided to discourage the girl from thinking of either home cares or 
religious controversy, and would have tried to interest her in other 
topics. But it would be difficult to fix the attention of a patient on 
any fresh topic while so overstrained a state lasted ; and, even if 
one succeeded, it could only be by introducing a new subject of 
excitement powerful enough to over-ride the two already in pos- 
session of the field. Algebraic analysis suggests a different way of 
carrying out the medical instructions, viz. : the unification of the 
antithetic tensions. I told the girl that her pastor's agitation was 
due mainly to verbal misunderstanding ; and that what was chiefly 
needed in such a case was the presence, in his home, of a calm, 
wise woman capable of furthering his main aims, by correcting the 
mere accidental errors into which his very earnestness led him. I 
filled her imagination with the ambition to become a woman who 
might render such service to some inspired teacher of the future. I 
thus pulled together, so to speak, the tension on womanly duty of 
her active home life and the tension on religious ideals of her reli- 
gious dream-life. And, every time I got her into bed, I read to her 
passages from the works of the obnoxious philosopher which ex- 
pressed aspirations similar to those of her pastor but clothed in 
language which the latter could not understand. The success of 
this treatment was so marked that I was more than consoled for 
the storm which burst on my head when the divine learned that I 
was indoctrinating his most promising catechumen with the views 
of the infidel whom he had denounced ; he had the discretion to be 
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silent about my iniquity in presence of my patient; and I here 
mention his anger only as an instance of the difficulties which ham- 
per teachers in the attempt to carry out medical advice. 

c. What should be the dominant characteristic of thought when 
preparing for repose? 

Ans. : Unity : rather than classification, discrimination, con- 
trast or strife. 

d. What should be the dominant characteristics of active study? 
Ans. : Classification, specialisation, contrast. 

e. How can an adolescent minimise for his future the risk of 
accident from carelessness (by fire, being run over, etc.) during 
fits of brown study ; and of suicide during some short period of 
mental aberration? 

Ans. : By linking all habits connected with self-preservation, 
during the process of formation, with some motive connected with 
a cause revealed to him in a day-dream and approved by his wak- 
ing judgment. 

f. What should be the ideal present to the mind during private 
prayer ? 

Ans. : Some ideal which has not been merely thrust into the 
mind from outside ; but which has been revealed to the individual 
from within in some inspired moment, and afterwards recognised 
by his reason as worthy of devotion. 

g. What should be the characteristics of a religion publicly 
taught for the purpose of establishing ethical conduct on a safe 
basis ? 

Ans. : It should be neither polytheistic, nor dualistic, nor purely 
monistic, neither should it be in any sense idolatrous. It should 
present to consciousness an ideal of human character ; but should 
not present any conceivable ideal of any sort as an object of actual 
worship. The object presented for worship should be an incon- 
ceivable Unity from whom emanate all differentiations, and who 
wills that men should differentiate and discriminate. This leaves 
room for each soul to find for itself its own ideal of motive. 

(The reader is requested to observe that the above is given as 
the answer, not to any question about the nature of God, but to a 
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question about what is the kind of public religion most conducive 
to ethical stability in man.) 

h. Are there any precautions which an adolescent can take 
towards the protecting of his future self from the risk of becoming, 
in middle life, a morphia or alcohol maniac? 

Ans. : Convivial drunkenness is under the control of the will 
at the time; the man should avoid it by avoiding company where 
he is tempted. But a habit of solitary nipping, begun to relieve 
nervous symptoms, may overtake any neurotic, however strong his 
intention to avoid it, unless he has prepared himself by two pre- 
cautions beforehand. He should form in youth a steady habit of 
connecting the care of health and the regulation of diet with the 
desire to maintain his fitness for some work, the value of which has 
both been felt by him as an inspiration and been believed in by his 
reason. And he should avoid taking, during solitary day-dreams, 
any more than his usual allowance of fruit, lemonade, sweets, or 
anything specially enjoyable. It may be well to exceed that allow- 
ance occasionally ; but it should be always, if alone, while engaged 
in reading or some active pursuit ; if in company, while talking of 
external things, not while engaged in the endeavor to arrive at 
inner principles. 

Few things are more important for ethical stability than the 
habit of connecting dreamy moods, not with extra physical indul- 
gence, but with slight extra physical abstinence. (This caution in 
no way relates either to general asceticism, or to severe fasting at 
any special times. The nature and quantity of the food taken 
should be settled by each individual under medical advice. The 
special psychological caution is that impulses towards special 
physical enjoyment should not be obeyed in phase B.) 

This habit of abstinence from extra indulgence during all 
dreamy moods is the habit that confers on the organisation the 
extra-natural power of which I spoke, of arresting the action of an 
organ which the Will cannot for the moment guide. It is the se- 
cret of longevity for the higher mental faculties. 

k. How should a girl under twelve be taught habits of neat- 
ness in dress? 
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Ans. : By being sent back to make herself clean and tidy when- 
ever she has neglected toilet operations. This should be done in 
a cheerful, matter-of-course way, giving no reasons and appealing 
to no motives. The child should be left to find out for herself 
whether her motive for taking pains is pride in her personal ap- 
pearance, or the wish to avoid being sent back, or the desire to 
please her mother. If she asks why one should be neat, she should 
be told, in general terms, that one should form tht habit of doing 
accurately whatever one is bound to do at all, either by duty, or by 
necessity, or as hygienic exercise ; and be careless only about 
things done for no purpose except to facilitate absolute relaxation. 

/. Suppose a girl has the essentially artistic temperament ; she 
has the natural tendency to arrange life and thought on artistic, 
rather than ethical, religious, or scientific lines. What mode of 
education is least likely to cause her, supposing her health gives 
way, to become either conspicuously slatternly or excessively ex- 
travagant in dress? 

Ans. : We will suppose, first, that she is prepared for confir- 
mation by an enthusiast who denounces the lust of the eye and the 
pride of life ; and dwells on the simple tastes and ascetic tenden- 
cies of great saints, the beauty of holiness, and the wickedness of 
spending money in vain show which is needed by the Lord's poor. 
This exhortation passes down into the girl's inner mind, all the 
more plentifully because the preacher is to some extent hypnotis- 
ing her by his earnest personality. It is there seized upon by her 
own true temperament, and fused into an ideal of simple living, 
which is artistic in its essence, but is mistaken for a religious ideal. 
It of course begins to externalise itself in frocks of severely simple 
cut and devoid of ornament; in little economies, and in contribu- 
tions to charities large for her means. 

All this has been dominated by a Z motive. Her waking ex- 
ternal self has seen the "beauty" of many things besides holiness 
and nun-like customs. She has resisted the temptation to see the 
loveliness of the outer worldly world, as a wile of Satan. But 
every time she has seen it, it has done something to unsettle her 
puritanism. If she remains fairly healthy, she will, on reaching 
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maturity, gradually "out-grow" her religious phase, and probably 
adopt a mode of dress dominated principally by artistic quality ; 
but all the more artistic and picturesque, because, during her as- 
cetic period, she acquired a habit of simplicity. But if the break- 
ing down of the artificially induced religiosity should happen to 
coincide with nervous break-down and general failure of mental 
power, she has not the force necessary for reconstructing her life. 
The artistic nature may assert itself so suddenly as to carry away 
all habits, and so imperiously as to set up a tendency to buy at 
random whatever she feels momentarily capable of using in any 
artistic combination, regardless both of suitability and of cost. 

Now suppose that this same girl had not been religiously im- 
pressed, but had been captivated by a refined woman of the world, 
who showed to her the beauty of a society where each individual 
dresses and behaves with regard to "fashion," that is, to the pre- 
vailing taste of the majority at the moment, rather than in con- 
formity with her own personal taste. Fashion, as a social factor, 
is seen, in A phase, to have an ethically artistic value as a social 
combiner ; the girl throws herself eagerly into the task of making 
herself socially irreproachable. But every now and then, in B 
phase, the deeper nature within her reveals to her that humanity 
consists of many parts besides fashionable "society," and that fit- 
ness for that society is a very partial mode of taking one's pla~e in 
the great whole ; and, m particular, that all true artists would like 
the effect of her dress better if it were less fashionable and more 
really artistic. Every impression of this kind weakens the founda- 
tions on which her habit of care in dress is being built up. If she 
remains healthy, she will gradually shift the habit of attending to 
her dress on to a more really artistic basis, one more conformed to 
her true self, and therefore more stable; and then the habit itself 
will be of great use in assisting to carry out her new and deeper 
conceptions of what is suitable. But if the discovery of the fool- 
ishness of fashion coincides with a failure of power, the whole habit 
of attention to appearance is likely to give way ; and she may drift 
into the habit of a slovenliness which is often sordid, and yet, by 
fits and starts, very picturesque. 
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But if the girl of artistic nature falls into the hands of a teacher 
who inculcates both simplicity and neatness as factors of a harmo- 
nious existence, her dress may be at first neither as simple as un- 
der the former of the two modes of treatment described above, nor 
as careful as under the second. But the simplicity and the neat- 
ness will probably be of life-long growth. If she preserves her 
health, she will probably combine with them some form of artistic 
career, — whether as painter, musician, poetess, or novelist. But 
should her mental power give way, she will remain daintily neat 
and quietly picturesque in dress, and perhaps become moderately 
successful in some art on an amateurish and domestic scale. 

* 

* * 

We now come to the third cause of moral instability ; the one 
which I have likened o a water-leakage. The majority of teachers 
try, as I said, to keep their pupils out of normal monistic phases, 
to an extent not sanctioned by any great psychologist. All sorts of 
excuses are made for this : the need to use up time in learning to 
know the outside world ; the examinations looming ahead ; pres- 
sure of competition, etc., etc. These excuses seem genuine, until 
one notices that the manner in which the practice of average edu- 
cational practitioners differs from that of great educational author- 
ities is reflected in other regions, where no such motives can pos- 
sibly have any sway. For instance, in a large lunatic asylum where 
I have stayed on visits, the doctors and nurses seemed to me as 
kind and conscientious a set of people as I ever saw ; but thinking 
of their conduct in the light of certain admitted principles of medi- 
cal psychology, I often found myself wondering whether they or 
the patients were the more insane. The whole staff seemed to me 
to be simply mad of a monomania for pulling patients out of phase 
B into phase A, because they did not know how to guide phase B. 
On one occasion I was sitting in the part of the grounds reserved 
for the more intelligent and cultured patients, when a somewhat 
glaring case occurred of irreverence on the part of a good-humored 
and kindly nurse towards a patient's attempts to recover a lost clue 
of memory. When the nurse left us, a conversation took place 
among the patients, of which I remember the following scraps : 
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"We are here not to be cured of a disease, but to be taught to 
lie." " No one helps us to guide our minds " ; " none of the author- 
ities know any psychology." (Some of the patients knew enough 
psychology to be excellent advisers to each other.) I should like 
to hope that the staff of this institution were more ignorant than 
such officials elsewhere. 1 But the nurses showed me a printed ex- 
amination paper, sent to candidates for a certificate of competence 
to undertake the charge of patients suffering from mental disease ; 
as to which I could only ask myself : "Is it possible that any sane 
man could have drawn up such a document in a world wherein 
great masters of psychical science have lived and written?" 

The ordinary teaching of any religion differs, in a similar direc- 
tion, from the precepts of its founder. Every great founder of a 
spiritual religion aims at so organising thought and action during 
A as to make it act on B in a way which causes each B phase to 
react usefully on subsequent A phases ; the ordinary teachers of 
the religion make of the very words of the founders on that subject 
part of the apparatus used by them for the purpose of keeping pu- 
pils in phase A and out of phase B ; as, for instance, when parents 
occupy what should be the Sabbath repose time, in making chil- 
dren learn and repeat and paraphrase passages from Scripture about 
the duty of keeping Sabbath, and the unity of the Divine Essence ; 
about communion with God and about not grieving the Holy Spirit. 

The truth would seem to be that commonplace persons of all 
kinds fail to understand directions given by great teachers for the 
sanitation and guidance of phase i?; but they understand how to 
pull the pupil or patient from B to A ; and, as that is all they know 
how to do, they suppose it to be all that is worth doing. All 
kinds of mental treatment tend, when they become popularised, to 
slip down hill, from the attempt to sanitate phase B towards at- 
tempts to eliminate it. 

But no intellectual culture is possible without some monistic 
action of the mind ; teachers therefore interrupt A action every 

Asylums kept by members of the Society of Friends are said to be superior to 
most others in this respect. The Friends have the hereditary habit of respect for 
silent communion with the Unseen. 
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now and then to insist that pupils shall set up irregular short scraps 
of B action in the middle of A action. "Think, children, think, 
what does this remind you of?" "Don't you see that. . . .?" 
They expect to receive immediate answers to questions sprung on 
the class in the middle of work ; questions of a kind which should 
have been asked only at the end of the class, and left to be thought 
out at leisure and answered on some future day. This of course 
tends to weaken and disorganise the faculties of comparison and 
the grasp of general principles, in the majority of pupils. But 
there are always a few "naturally protected" iiionists, in each gen- 
eration, whom teachers may to some extent harden and make in- 
efficient, but cannot turn aside from their true function. Some of 
these become what are called philosophers : men who spend their 
lives in writing ponderous books, to prove simple truths which 
ought to occur naturally to everybody. These men present to the 
outer consciousness of their readers and hearers ideas which should 
never come into consciousness except as the latter is informed by 
the unconscious or inner mind. The path of such a teacher is often 
marked by a broad track of nervous and moral wreckage : a phe- 
nomenon which seems to astonish many persons, but which ap- 
pears to me as little to be wondered at as the digestion wreckage 
which would follow in the wake of a physician who should insist on 
feeding his patients with ready-made chyle. Few things are more 
important to mental health than that each individual should be 
able to generate within himself as much monistic philosophy as he 
is ready for, and should have the instinct to avoid absorbing any 
more than he is fit for. 

Ethical teachers, in years gone by, observing the baleful re- 
sults of teaching to the masses any monistic or pantheistic ideas, 
used to rail at those ideas themselves, and declare them to be con- 
trary to religion and dangerous to morals. They had better have 
directed their attack at the attempt to put in from without what 
should have come out from within. Pantheistic philosophy is not 
in itself more dangerous than the great generalisations of algebra, 
geometry, or logic ; which also should come out from within after 
the facts have been put in from without. 
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The truth however must be faced that all monistic work, when 
done on a serious scale, brings with it its own peculiar dangers. 
This brings us to the fourth* cause of moral wreckage; lack of due 
preparation for the visits of the Great Inspirer. 

A mathematician once said, in allusion to some of his own dis- 
coveries, "There are some things that could never be done unless 
some men would consent to be ill in order to do them." He meant 
to designate by the word "ill" a condition not morbid in itself, a 
condition strictly physiological not pathological, a condition which 
resembles parturition rather than disease. It is normally attended 
by some symptoms often associated with illness ; and, without being 
disease, it is a condition favorable to the setting up of certain forms 
of disease unless special precautions are taken to prevent it. No 
great original work in abstract science, no great generalisation in 
any natural or physical science, is made, nor is any great work of 
art generated, without the author having gone through one of these 
singular phases. Parturition in science or art is a special mode of 
phase B, in which the faculty of monism goes through a period of 
work unusually profound and prolonged ; the externally discrim- 
inating faculty being wholly or partially in abeyance for a longer 
period than usual. The individual is absorbed into communion 
with to 7tov, the I Am, the Great All, with whom a thousand years 
are as one day, and to whom all that is made seems good alike. 
Now the Greeks have told us how Pan manifests himself to many 
of those who commune with him without due preparation. 

No human being, however good his intentions, can be sure 
that when he is in a deep fit of scientific or artistic abstraction, he 
will be able to feel, to any ethical purpose, the difference between 
lemonade and brandy ; between an innocent sweetmeat which 
pleases his palate and some nauseous drug which gives him experi- 
ence of new sensations ; between the sensuous sting of a self- 
flagellation and the sensuous sting of a fleshly lust ; between his 
own wife and other men's wives ; between other men's sisters and 
his own ; between a woman and a child, or a man, or a beast. All 
habits of moral discrimination may be suddenly merged in one 
flood of monistic generalisation ; and if the constitution has set up 
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a habit of indulging, during phase B, any kind of freaks of physi- 
cal caprice or curiosity, 1 there can be no security against any sort 
of sudden crime in some such phase; or against its becoming the 
starting-point of a vicious habit. The only kind of habit which is 
a safeguard is that of abstaining in all dream-moods, and as long 
as any haze of dreaminess remains, from all stimulation of strong 
sensation, from all modes of gratifying caprices of appetite, and 
from all active and positive violations of the established routine of 
one's ordinary life. The condition to be aimed at for creative 
moods is, not physical discomfort, but physical neutrality ; the 
possibility of forgetting, as far as may be, that one has a body. 
This neutral condition should be prolonged till the outer A con- 
sciousness has been fully re-established. On the other hand, slight 
departures from routine in the negative direction are eminently 
desirable in dream-moods. A little less indulgence than usual in 
any kind of food which is either a special pleasure to the palate or 
a special strain on the digestion ; a little less stimulant ; and espe- 
cially less indulgence in witticisms, jokes, and flippant conversa- 
tion, should be a matter of course during moods of creative gene- 
ralisation. Any compensating indulgence which may be thought 
necessary should be taken afterwards. 

The tactless mother, sister, or young wife who worries a man 
possessed of any originality with such remarks as : 

"You are working so hard just now; I am sure you need more 
food than usual ; and you are taking less. I am sure a glass of 
wine couldn't hurt you. Why won't you eat lobster salad this eve- 
ning? You generally like lobster salad. Are you ill? Is your 
stomach out of order? Why are you so unsociable? What makes 
you look so solemn? What have I done to offend you? I don't 
believe you care for me as you used to do." Or, "Why won't you 
take Lydia Featherhead out to hear the nightingales? Don't be 
such a prig ; her liveliness doesn't mean any harm ; it is only her 
manner. How can you be such a bear to a girl who admires you 



1 The combination, or rapid alternation, of monistic thought with attention to 
physical sensation constitutes a form of phase C. 
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so much?" etc., etc., may be doing worse than merely making her- 
self a nuisance ; she may be preparing the way for some ghastly 
tragedy, by breaking down the fences which the man is instinc- 
tively building up for the protection of his future life from moral 
ruin. It is pitiful to observe how strong is the instinct of self-pro- 
tection in this matter, in most young people possessed of real ge- 
nius; and how frequently it is undermined by conformity to the 
wishes of friends or to social custom. Probably some of the most 
revolting forms of decadence in literary and artistic circles have 
owed their origin to Academic Symposia where youths discuss the 
underlying principles of life and science and art, in a luxurious at- 
mosphere, where what is only meant for a graceful hospitality fa- 
vors indulgence in choice fruits, coffee, and cigars, with a very 
moderate quantity of specially flavored wines, or even without any 
wine at all. He who is to do great original work, either of abstract 
generalisation or of artistic conception, must be a consecrated 
priest of holiness if he would not become an agent of evil. Monis- 
tic perception of relations among the most innocent seeming mate- 
rial, if undertaken under unsuitable conditions, is a long step on 
that downward road which is paved with good intentions ; and at 
the end of whicli stands Pan, the Satyr, grinning at the foulness in 
which all things are confounded. 

Neither piety nor habits of general asceticism seem to be of 
much use here ; fasting prolonged till one feels painfully hungry is 
as dangerous as drinking till one feels gloriously drunk. The most 
pious saints, those who most habitually mortified the flesh, have 
been among those to whom Pan appeared in his vilest forms. Nor 
on the other hand, does mere attention to physical health seem 
much of a protection ; disease is as often a consequence as a cause 
of a career of bestiality ; such a career may easily be slipped into 
from a condition of buoyant health. 

But, in spite of all dangers, monistic generalisations must go 
on; and mankind must find out how to make them safe. The fer- 
tile union of polar opposites is an essential element of all true be- 
ing. No medical system would be considered sound if its only 
notion of minimising the dangers of parturition consisted in mak- 
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ing as many people as possible barren ; sound medical science 
aims at making fertility a socially manageable factor and parturi- 
tion individually safe. So also sound educational science would 
aim at making monistic mental action not a danger, either to social 
order or to the sanity of the individual thinker. The worship of 
unity is the first commandment in the ethical Decalogue. If asso- 
ciated always with meditation and abstinence, it is the first step on 
the road which leads "to those fountains whose streams run never 
dry; to those holy heights of Being where all resentment die;" 
and where, to the purified soul, all things alike are pure. 1 

Mary Everest Boole. 
London, England. 



'I would humbly venture to suggest that Nordau, and even to some slight ex- 
tent Dr. Maudsley, have been misled by a false assumption. Because the heavy 
monistic dream-state in which great ideas are conceived has some of the symptoms 
of mental disease, and also is one in which mismanagement easily induces disease, 
they have supposed that that state itself is in its nature unhealthy. It should be 
remembered that many women are, on the whole, the better in health, not the 
worse, for occasional parturition under safe conditions. 

My warm thanks are due to Professor Wm. James for valuable corrections and 
suggestions in connexion with this paper. 



